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Nowadays religion is so generally interpreted as solely an appre- 
ciation of worth, a system of value-judgments, or an expression or a 
means to a fullness of individual or social life, that Professor Mac- 
intosh has rendered a timely service in again emphasizing the fact 
that religion likewise has profound metaphysical implications and that 
it demands for its very life a basis in the order of reality. Yet even 
his account has occasional shortcomings in the way of subjectivism. 
The attributes of God, for example, are determined, in the last anal- 
ysis, solely by reference to human needs and experiences and hence 
are interpreted pragmatically. As the author of our salvation, God 
is declared absolute in goodness. But precisely by what logic are 
certain experiences singled out as caused by Him and therefore as 
revealing His nature, whereas others are ascribed to natural or to 
human agencies? Moreover, if we know, as it is argued, that the 
devil does not exist, so that evil choices are an expression of human 
volition, why should we not similarly hold that our aspirations for 
the good likewise grow out of experience or emanate from the human 
will? In view of repeated denials by intelligent and conscientious 
persons, proof should be given for the contention that we cannot 
" maintain the religious life without acting on the assumption that our 
realistic religious intuition with reference to the divine is essentially 
true" (p. 32). In conclusion, it should be mentioned that it seems 
difficult to reconcile the various descriptions of the divine. We read 
"of the existence of a Power operating somewhere within Reality 
as a Whole, a Power which can be regarded as divine and made the 
special Object of religious dependence" (p. 94; see also p. 97); of 
the possibility that the physical universe may be " related to the divine 
Spirit somewhat as the human body is related to the human spirit" 
(p. 178) ; of an anticipatory intuition on the part of the developed 
religious consciousness — though one " not to be taken uncritically " — 
that analysis will show that the "creative Cause of man's salvation 
is to be identified or regarded as organically connected with the crea- 
tive First Cause of the universe" (p. 95). 

Edward L. Schaub. 

Northwestern University. 

Human Psychology. By Howard C. Warren. Boston, Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1919. — pp. xx, 420. 

In this book we have an attempt at a combination of Behavioristic 
and Introspectionist Psychology. Psychology is defined as "the sci- 
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ence which deals with the mutual interrelations between an organism 
and its environment." Such an interrelation is found in mental life. 
But let us beware of misreading. Mental does not mean conscious. 
" The entire chain of activity summed up in stimulation plus adjust- 
ment, plus response, constitutes experience. The investigation of 
mental life is the study of experience, whether that experience is ac- 
companied by any discoverable consciousness or not." Such a stand- 
point allows Professor Warren consistently to include in his psy- 
chology the study of neural responses. About a fourth of the book 
is devoted to a study of nerve structure and activity. A number of 
interesting contentions are made in this section, e.g., that nerve im- 
pulse varies not only in intensity, as is generally supposed, but in 
mode as well. These varying modal impulses leave specific ' traces ' 
in the nervous system which influence later impulses. In terms of 
consciousness this means that experiences are transformed by the 
modal ' set ' of that part of the nervous arc which they traverse. 

Behavioristic (objective) methods can be used in studying the sen- 
sory and the motor parts of the nervous arc; but when we study the 
central part we must trust to the method of self -observation (intro- 
spection). In self-observation "we are working at the central por- 
tions of the arc observing how the stimuli affect our own brain and 
the various stages of the central processes." In this statement Pro- 
fessor Warren unequivocally says that we learn about neural activity 
through conscious processes. In another place he states that when 
certain nerve processes are going on in our brain, at the same time 
we see, hear, etc. " In other words, each one of us has what is some- 
times called an inside view of the workings of his own neural proc- 
esses." Compare with these statements the following: "We observe 
and report our sensations, which correspond to the physiological 
processes in the brain." "A green light-wave . . . produces a cer- 
tain mode of effect in the brain center to which corresponds the sen- 
sation of green." "We observe and report our sensations, which 
correspond to the physiological processes in the brain." " Conscious 
experiences . . . may be regarded as the subjective aspect of nerve 
activity." Is the author upholding psycho-physical parallelism in 
these statements ? He denies this in the Appendix of the book, in his 
discussion of the mind-body relation. Here he declares adherence to 
the double-aspect theory, which he says assumes that conscious and 
neural phenomena constitute one single series of events, their dif- 
ferent appearances being due to different ways of observing them. 
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" Consciousness," he goes on to say, " ' belongs to ' the activity of 
neurones as truly as the intensity or form of neural impulse belongs 
to the same activity." The reviewer agrees that the double-aspect 
theory means that the same activity viewed from one aspect is con- 
sciousness, viewed from another is neural activity. But this is not to 
say that consciousness 'belongs to' neural activity any more than it 
is to say that neural activity ' belongs to ' consciousness. Professor 
Warren seems to shift from one standpoint to another in his treat- 
ment of the mind-body relation; and when he says that certain psy- 
chologists who express themselves as psycho-physical parallelists are 
really upholders of the double-aspect theory, one wonders if these 
psychologists would accept his interpretation of the double-aspect 
theory. 

Behavior, dependent upon the functioning of the nervous arc as a 
unit, is the " adjusted responsive effect of stimulation," and is of three 
kinds : reflex, instinctive, intelligent. Reflexes and instincts are treated 
at length and are given an interesting and original classification. In- 
telligent behavior results from the cooperation of several reflexes 
and is best studied through self-observation. This review can state 
but a few of the points brought out in the treatment of specific con- 
scious experiences. Sensations and ideations are treated as the two 
fundamental types of conscious experiences. Sensations are of three 
kinds: (i) external, which furnish data from our environment; (2) 
systemic, which report the conditions of internal organic tissues; (3) 
motor, which report our bodily movements and the positions of our 
body. Sensations and ideas combine to form primary or secondary 
states, the former having one dominating kind of sensation or idea, 
the latter two or more. Primary states are perceptions, imagery, 
feelings, conations. Secondary states are emotions, volitions, senti- 
ments, thought and language, ideals and rational acts. In treating 
of perception Professor Warren has given us an excellent chapter. 
There may be a good deal of theory in it, but where is there a treat- 
ment of perception that is not largely theoretical? That imagery 
was first a forward rather than a backward-looking experience is an 
interesting contention. The statement that feelings are composed of 
sensations from pain nerves and organic receptors puts the author 
among those who deny affections as distinctive elements of conscious- 
ness. Conations, the mental states in which kinaesthetic sensations 
predominate, may accompany any kind of behavior. To the secondary 
mental states, including what we generally call the 'higher mental 
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processes,' two chapters are devoted. Although some suggestive and 
novel descriptions of these secondary states are given, one cannot but 
question the rather positive statements and conclusions in regard to 
problems which at present are receiving some of our best experi- 
mental efforts. Thought which is of social origin is declared to in- 
volve a symbolic, i.e., a verbal element. The current discussion in 
regard to imageless thought is said to be due probably to different in- 
terpretations of the word ' imagery.' The problem of meaning and of 
value receives what as suggestion would be valuable but as statement 
of fact seems dogmatism. " When we think of man the symbol or 
word forms the central feature (focus) of the experience. Along with 
the word there may be in the background or margin of the thought 
a fleeting image of some specific man or of certain human character- 
istics. These non-symbolic factors in the experience constitute the 
meaning of the thought." Value on the other hand " consists of 
ideas of intensity, duration, and other quantitative characters. . . . 
Such quantitative ideas are attached to perceptions, images, and 
thoughts. . . . When we think of an object or event a slight 'value 
tinge ' attaches to the symbolic word, in the same way as the meaning 
tinge attaches to it." It is the meaning and value elements which 
become focalized in conception and judgment. Here we have ra- 
tional thought. "A judgment is a mental state which contains two 
concepts, that is, two meaning or value elements, both of which are 
focal." Since thought tends to expression in language, we have 
term as the language equivalent of concept, and proposition as that 
of judgment. As a mental state a judgment does not consist in the 
discovery of relationship among classes. 

More complex than rational thought are ideals and rational actions, 
for in these we have " thinking, feeling, doing," involved. Ideals 
are composites of thoughts, volitions, sentiments, emotions, centred 
around a situation and built up slowly during our lives. In the 
structural analyses of volitions, sentiments, emotions, we find some 
interesting material; also in the classifications of emotions and senti- 
ments. In speaking of sentiments it is said that we characterize an 
object as real, true, beautiful, powerful or good. " There seems to 
be no doubt that sentiments are due to something specific in the incit- 
ing objects or acts; so that the latter may properly be called moral, 
esthetic, etc., as the case may be." 

After the analysis of the different kinds of mental states and the 
discussion of the laws of succession which these states follow, there 
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is an attempt to describe the human being as a whole — a part of 
psychology so often neglected. It is regrettable that this part was 
not expanded and the treatment of the physiological processes short- 
ened. But we must remember that the latter are for the author mental. 
Men, it is said, have certain attitudes — interests, desires, apprecia- 
tions, dispositions, etc. — toward life. These attitudes develop during 
an individual's life, and are dependent upon the fact that when a cer- 
tain type of experience is constantly repeated a general set of the 
nervous system is built up which results in a certain manner of re- 
ceiving and integrating experiences. This set gives to experiences 
a characteristic tinge. Although the author seems on debatable 
ground when he makes the primary attitudes — interests, desires, at- 
tention — rest on individual experience, he has certainly given a sug- 
gestive and enlightening treatment of secondary attitudes: disposi- 
tions, appreciations, conscience. In civilized man, he says, we tend 
to suppress emotional expression, thereby reducing the emotional 
state to a disposition. "The emotion of joy simmers down to an 
inground cheerful disposition, the emotion of anger leads to a hostile 
disposition, the emotion of suspicion to a distrustful disposition." 
The exhaustive table of dispositions is based upon an examination of 
terms in common use (language psychology) and tested by self- 
observation. This method is worthy of further use. A few pages 
are devoted to character in its different phases of temperament, intel- 
lectuality, skill, morality. The several phases taken together make 
up the general character of the individual and are generally spoken 
of as his personality or self. " The self, or mind, or personality, is 
not to be regarded as an abstract being, an entity distinct from the 
specific phenomena of mental life. Man's self or personality is the 
sum total of his specific experience in so far as they represent the 
results of organization." 

Although the book under consideration is very stimulating, to the 
reviewer's mind it is too theoretical for a text-book. As a point of 
view it is very interesting. The book has many tables and summaries 
which are helpful to the reader, and in a great many instances the 
results of experimentation are cited ; but on the other hand important 
experimental studies often go unmentioned, and instead are given 
conclusions from theoretical considerations. Such is the case in the 
treatment of the higher mental processes. Moreover, for many of 
the contentions there are rival ones in the psychological literature 
which could well be stated for purposes of comparison. The attempt 
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to be both a Behaviorist and an Introspectionist indicates a failure to 
understand that the two viewpoints are so opposed that they cannot 
be combined. Behaviorists either deny consciousness or else deny its 
place in psychology, while Introspectionists insist that consciousness 
is the only legitimate subject-matter for psychology. It is true that 
it is hard to find an Introspectionist who limits himself to a considera- 
tion of consciousness without appeal to the physiological, or to find 
a Behaviorist who does not slip into descriptions in terms of con- 
sciousness; still the professed subject-matter of the two is different. 
A point on which the author is to be congratulated is that, having 
adopted the standpoint of the correlation of the neural and the con- 
scious and the ability of the one to throw light upon the other, he has 
insisted upon carrying it to its logical conclusion. For every con- 
scious process, however complex, he has given a specific neural one. 
Too often from text-books of psychology, which hold the mental and 
the neural to be correlated, a student gains the idea that psychology 
studies two separated sets of facts. A chapter or two is devoted to 
the nervous system, the rest of the book to consciousness. Little, if 
any, attempt is made to connect them. If the two must be studied in 
psychology they should be more closely connected. Professor 
Warren has uncompromisingly made this connection — with what 
benefit to psychology there will be disagreement. The reviewer be- 
lieves that she is stating the standpoint of a good many students of 
psychology when she says that more text-books which confine them- 
selves to a study of the way in which mind (both as a whole and in 
its parts) functions, would be welcome. As long as psychology, 
when unable to describe or explain a problem in terms of the con- 
scious, can appeal to the physiological it will not become a complete 
and distinctive science. Moreover the study of the mind-body rela- 
tion is a philosophical problem. Why must psychology trespass? A 
psychology which would supplement its structural analyses of mind 
by functional ones would be not a branch of biology but a science in 
its own right. 

Ivy G. Campbell. 
Wells College. 



